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Well^ now that it^s all over, I suppose we can look 
backward and call it fun ! Some of it was, most of it 
wasn^t, but at least it was an experience, and one a little 
out of the ordinary ; and, after all, what is life if not a 
collection of experiences, and I, for one, prefer to have 
them as varied as possible. 

When the clouds of war began to gather in April last, 
I happened to be a member of Squadron "A,^^ and, 
like all the boys, I had visions of orders to the front, 
gallant service and the victor^s crown, etc. But, unfor- 
tunately, the Government did not agree with my views 
on the subject; and in the distribution of troops to be 
furnished by various States and organizations Squad- 
ron " A,^^ N. G. N". Y., was ordered to send but one troop 
instead of three. Of course, disappointment; some 
would certainly have to remain at home, and the all-ab- 
sorbing topic of interest was, who will be the lucky ones 
chosen to uphold the honor of organization and coun- 
try? How I did worry! But for once worry was re- 
warded, and I happened to be among the chosen ones; 
I know not why, but the fact remained, and that was 
enough. 

In the course of a week or so we received orders to 
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report at our Armory on Monday morning, May 2d, at 
half-past six o'clock. 

Well, I got there on time; everjrthing was in a state 
of bustle and turmoil. In the various troop rooms men 
were rolling and strapping and tugging at packs and 
saddle-bags, in a desperate and futile attempt to insert 
enough useless material to fill them many times over — a 
mistake we very soon learned to correct. 

Below, in the stables and saddle-rooms, were other 
individuals dashing hither and thither in search of a 
horse, a bridle or a saddle, while the ring somewhat 
resembled a Western corral, save perhaps the incongruity 
of a dock-tail riding school horse standing with an 
insulted air beside a beast which looked as if its last 
occupation had been at the pole of a Fifth Avenue 
stage. The Government had tried to supply us with the 
necessary mounts on two days' notice, but, in spite of 
gallant efforts, had failed, and we had to content our- 
selves, for the present at least, with anything that could 
be pressed into service. 

After a while orders were given to saddle up, and then 
some of the fun began ; many of the animals had never 
felt or seen a saddle, judging from their actions, but as 
we had no time just then to respect feelings of man or 
beast, the job was done despite the rather annoying and 
untimely remonstrances of our equine friends. When 
" Prepare to mount V and " Mount V were blown, an- 
other impromptu circus was the result. Still, in spite 
of these trifles, we moved from the Armory absolutely 
to the minute of schedule time, and this, after all, was 
not a bad beginning. 

As we emerged from the building we were cheered 
most enthusiastically by the crowd, who had, through 
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windows and doors, been interested spectators of the 
morning's preparations, and were it not for the presence 
of our heavily packed saddles and the absence of band 
and full dress uniform, we would have thought ourselves 
once more on the ever-familiar parade. We marched 
across Ninety-fourth Street to Fifth Avenue and then 
turned south. Although it was still very early, a con- 
siderable crowd had collected along the line of march, 
and every block or so some one would shout ^^ Good-by V^ 
and rush out to give a parting hand-shake. 

Down the familiar and fashionable Avenue we 
rode, with palaces to the left of us and the soft 
verdure of the Park to the right of us, down past the 
swell clubhouses, the milliners' shops, and the Art Gal- 
leries, as far as Thirty-fourth Street, and then turned 
east to the Long Island Ferry. On the East Side we 
received a most enthusiastic ovation, which only ended 
as the ferry-boat swept out into the stream. Twenty- 
six miles is not much of a ride, especially if you 
have all day to do it in; but that first twenty-six miles 
seemed long enough to reach anywhere by the time we 
touched our destination at Hempstead Plains. 

To improve matters, the weather had changed, and 
the bright sunshine of the morning had given way to a 
cold, drizzling rain; in fact, few places ever looked 
more uninviting, than did Camp Black on the night of 
our arrival. 

Then began the interesting occupation of picketing 
and caring for our horses, and when that was done, of 
pitching our tents and getting supper. 

It was done at last, and I was about to compose my- 
self for well-merited repose, when my too sanguine hopes 
were most unceremoniously dashed by that very intet- 
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esting individual commonly known as the Sergeant of 
the Guard, who, with spiteful pleasure, informed me 
that I was chosen as one of his assistants on the weary 
vigils which he superintends but never keeps. 

My post was the picket line, and my duty to prevent 
unseemly disturbances among the horses, who had never 
known, judging by their actions, what it was to stay out 
all night, much less when attached to a picket line in a 
drizzling rain; armed with a balestick I would sprint 
from one end of the line to the other, dealing un- 
ceremonious blows and untying those beasts whose en- 
thusiasm had brought them to grief. This would last 
for two hours, and then for four weary hours I would 
try in vain to sleep and keep warm at the same time, the 
rain all the while trickling down my back with aggra- 
vating persistency. 

But even guard duty on a cold and rainy night 
must end at some time or other; daylight finally 
came, and with it some relief. Although I know it 
is past, and I have doubtless had harder knocks since, 
my first night of guard duty in " Uncle Sam^s ^' service 
is the most disagreeable recollection I have of the late 
war, and one of the few I take no pleasure in recalling. 

The next morning, after getting something which was 
called breakfast, some of us thought that perhaps it 
might not be a bad idea to remove a little of the ac- 
cumulated dirt of two days, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this doubtless would have been reasonable 
enough, but it did not take long to convince us that 
walking half a mile, waiting for your turn at a horse- 
pail, and then removing water and dirt simultaneously 
with your pocket handkerchief is a profitless way of 
spending one^s time in camp. 



Another occupation which did not excite ns to joy 
was watering horses, as they had to be ridden two miles 
each way every night and morning. In a day or two 
many of the animals we had ridden out had to be sent 
back, and that left several of us, myself included, with- 
out mounts, a most distasteful predicament for a cav- 
alryman. Of course horses were bought as fast as suita- 
ble ones could be obtained, and as most of them were 
green we spent lots of time and got plenty of fun in 
breaking them in to our work; in fact, we did not have 
our full number for several weeks, and during that time 
we had at least one interesting pastime. 

When we arrived at Camp Black, if anyone had told 
us that there was something we did not know about 
camping or military life we would probably have been 
indignant, but three weeks of the most abominable 
weather taught us many a lesson that stood us in good 
stead on more than one future occasion. Besides horse 
training and drills, of which we had two a day, our other 
ofl&cial occupations were guard duty, mounted provost 
and orderly work. The guard duty was particularly dis- 
agreeable, as we had a large number of posts and not 
enough men to properly do the work, with the result 
that a man would be obliged to go on guard every three 
or four days, instead of every eight or ten; to im- 
prove matters in this particular the weather during our 
three weeks^ stay at Camp Black was abominable in the 
extreme, varying between furious rains for two or three 
days and frost for the remainder of the week. Our 
provost duty was more interesting, as it afforded a 
chance to ride and get away from Camp and its mo- 
notony; all we were required to do was to prevent 
straggling and stealing by any of the troops, and as 
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the " dough boy '^ has great respect for a horse and a 
sabre, our work was not very arduous. Our orderly 
work, which consisted in carrying orders and dispatches 
from headquarters to all the various commands, was 
in many respects the most interesting, as it brought us 
in contact with all kinds and conditions of men and put 
us in the way of many an amusing little episode. 

At first most of the men and some of the officers 
seemed to think that any mounted man was an officer, 
and as we frequently wore overcoats, which prevented 
the distinguishing of insignia, it was no uncommon oc- 
currence to gallop through the camp saluted on every 
side, sometimes in fact by officers, who doubtless thought 
us some high dignitaries of the staff; but they soon 
learned the difference, and our chests could no longer 
dilate with pride as the unwonted honors were showered 
upon us. Our unofficial occupation was trying to keep 
dry and warm, and it certainly was a difficult task. 
Often I have slept with all my clothes on, with an over- 
coat, bed blanket, horse blanket and various other inci- 
dental coverings, only to awaken in the morning sore 
and stiff from the cold. If we only could have evened 
up matters with the heat that followed, it would have 
helped us not a little. 

I remember one particular Sunday we all expected 
numerous friends to visit us, but, alas for our hopes, 
we awoke, and, judging from the angle of the tent and 
the sounds from without, we were in the midst of a 
cyclone or deluge, or, more properly, a combination of 
both. After tending the horses as best we could, we 
settled down to enjoy a Sunday under canvas, and, 
thanks to the liberality of friends, our mess was well 
provided: in fact, we were able to help out others 



less f ortimate, and by eating nearly all day and sleeping 
in the interval we managed to pass the time till about 
five o^eloek, when the weather became so atrocious that 
it was determined to bring the horses to the Mineola 
Fair Grounds, about two miles away, and afford them 
shelter for the night. 

Well, we tumbled out, with much grumbling, jumped 
on our horses and rode over the whole distance at a walk, 
got the horses in the stalls, and in a dreary rain, with 
mud up to our ankles and so dark that we could not see 
what we were stepping into, walked back over two miles 
to camp. The next morning, of course, we had to walk 
to the Fair Grounds, get the horses and bring them 
back, a rather uninteresting occupation. 

At length, after three weeks or so of these and similar 
occupations, just as water had been obtained near camp, 
the weather had changed for the better and things were 
looking a little brighter (had we been more familiar 
with military life we might have known that something 
was about to happen), orders came to prepare at once 
for muster into the U. S. A. and then move to Camp 
Alger, Virginia. 

We were mustered into the service on Friday and 
ordered to move the following Sunday. On our return 
from the interesting ceremony which made us pawns to 
be played upon Uncle Sam's mighty chessboard, our 
stout colored cook ^^Tom^^ eyed us quizzically as we 
lined up for mess, and sagely remarked : " Well, yes'day 
you was gemmen — ^to-day you'se nobody '' — a brief but 
not inaccurate description of the change wrought in the 
free and independent citizen when he signs the en- 
listment blank and seals it with his oath. 

If you remember, I said I was on guard tlvi m^^ ^^ 
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our arrival; it seemed as if my efforts had been recog- 
nized, as I was on oar last guard on the plains of Hemp- 
stead, and very little sleep I got that night. I came off 
guard at five o^clock, got a little breakfast and immedi- 
ately started packing my " duds/^ and when that was 
through had the pleasure of policing the camp, or, in 
other words, clearing up other people^s dirt. 

I finished that delectable occupation, and then, as 
nothing imaginable could be found for me to do, I took 
my place in line, the trumpet cheerily played " Mount V 
and we were off on the second stage of our wanderings. 

The weather was beautiful, and as we moved across 
the camp, cheered by our comrades who remained, it 
made one feel that war has some pleasant sides after all. 
I don^t believe there was a mile of road that did not re- 
sound with good wishes of some sort, but we did not 
realize the full extent of popular feeling till we reached 
the outskirts of Brooklyn, and there the real enthusiasm 
began; one kind-hearted citizen threw open his house 
and grounds and served us a most excellent meal, which 
I can assure you was appreciated. 

In the city itself it seemed as if the oft-witnessed 
scenes attending the departure of the regiments during 
the Civil War were being repeated. On every side the 
wildest enthusiasm ; men, women and children, mothers, 
wives and sweethearts, filled every point of vantage and 
screamed, waved, and sometimes indeed wept their part- 
ing wishes of good-will. 

At length we reached the Bridge, which seemed like 
a vast enthusiastic human chain; we crossed and were 
greeted as only a New York crowd can greet those who 
have its approval; then marched across the city to Lib- 
erty Street Ferry. Here there was a few minutes' delay 
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waiting for our boat, and in that brief interval one 
wonld see a richly dressed girl dash through the horses 
in a manner totally at variance with her usual mode of 
procedure, and to the crowd's delight bestow a tender 
embrace on some dust-begrimed trooper, whom under 
ordinary circumstances she would have hesitated to 
touch. We got aboard and landed in due time in Jersey 
City, the land of the blest. We thought it was all over, 
at least the shouting part of it, but we reckoned too 
soon, for scarcely had we started for the cattle pens, 
which were out along the tracks about half a mile, than 
an engineer spied us coming and saluted with a cheery 
" toot, toot, toot '' of his whistle, and lo ! in an instant 
Bedlam was let loose, for every engine in the yard — 
and there must have been a hundred — opened its brazen 
throat and shouted the noisiest welcome of the day. 
After the usual preliminary delay we were finally as- 
signed to an inclosure, a picket line was stretched, the 
horses watered and fed, and guard mounted, much to 
the interest of a typical Jersey City crowd. By the time 
those various little incidentals were attended to it was 
about nine o'clock, and we were getting rather hungry 
and beginning to wonder where supper was coming 
from, when, to our astonishment, we were told we could 
spend the night at home or anywhere else we chose pro- 
vided we were back at the yard before five o'clock the 
next morning. 

Well, I and a couple of other fellows started for the 
ferry. After wanderings untold we finally got a car 
which, after considerable perambulation, landed us at 
the river bank, and in due time we were peacefully sail- 
ing over its placid surface, to land once again in the 
^^ City of Cities." We took a car, and, judging by their 
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expressions and suppressed remarks, we afforded by our 
appearance considerable amusement to the passengers, 
but, what was most important, I reached home before 
anyone had yet retired, managed to get clean, really 
clean, and have a good supper — ^three most enjoyable 
ways of passing an evening. 

After the inevitable recital of adventures to admiring 
guests and family I retired to a downy couch and rested 
for three hours, only to be awakened, much against my 
will, at 3 A. M. A hurried breakfast, and then, accom- 
panied by a friend who insisted on seeing the last of me, 
I sallied forth. My temper was not of the best, but not- 
withstanding that and other little inconveniences we 
swung on to a Broadway car. It was nearly empty, and 
I remember, as we crawled along, how I drowsily read 
the familiar advertisements, and foolishly asked myself 
how long it would be before I should read them again. 

We, my faithful friend and I, got to the ferry earlier, 
I guess, than we ever had before, took the boat and ar- 
rived at the stockyards, to all appearances, needlessly 
ahead of time. But I thanked my stars half an hour 
later, when a belated comrade stumbled into camp to 
the tune of a public reprimand from the officer on duty, 
which brought to mind my early and truant school days. 

We located our stuff, then fed and watered our horses, 
and by the time this was done our stock train was ready ; 
the horses were all placed on board without much trou- 
ble, though of course many of them objected rather vio- 
lently to the narrowness of the quarters and the manner 
of reaching them ; the guard chosen for the stock train 
jumped on the caboose, and the rest of us went to the 
station lunch-room and got as much breakfast as time 
and circumstances would allow. When we returned the 
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hoTse train had left and our own cars were ready. We 
piled in, each man being allowed one seat for himself 
and baggage, which, in the cavalryman^s case at least, 
is not a very liberal allowance; and, by the bye, the cars 
they furnished were splendid specimens of " primeval ^^ 
car-building. It had begun to rain, in fact we nearly 
always traveled in wet weather, and this did not help 
matters, as all the windows had to be kept closed. I, 
in fact most of us, slept the greater part of the trip, 
which was most monotonous. Just outside of Wash- 
ington we changed locomotives, and I managed to vary 
the rest of the journey by riding in the cab with the 
engineer as far as Dun Loring, the camp station, where 
we arrived only about four hours late. 

To my great delight (as I had had but four hours 
sleep the last three days) I was told I was on the night 
guard; whenever we made a move I always seemed to 
" hit ^^ it, I suppose owing to my great vigilance and un- 
tiring activity. When all our baggage had been unloaded 
and the rest of the command had started for camp, I 
was told, since there was nothing further requiring the 
protection of my eagle eye, that I might saddle up and 
follow, which I did in due course of time. 

It was now perfectly dark, and the road was peculiar 
enough at any time, but just then it was difficult to tell 
whether you were riding into a mule wagon which had 
settled itself in some one of the numerous sink holes 
which beset the path or into a stone wall. 

About halfway to camp I met some ^^ dough boys,*^ 
who advised me to fill my canteen at a neighboring well, 
for said one, "when you reach that blooming camp 
Lord knows where you^U find water/^ and I afterward 
proved the truth of his prophecy. 
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I caught the troop just as they were about to make 
camp. Even in the dark, with the cavalryman^s true 
instinct, we had chosen a most inviting grove, where we 
spent what remained of the night. 

With the morning came sunlight, but alas ! also came 
disappointment; we were informed that headquarters 
had chosen our delightful grove for its own delectation, 
and that we must seek quarters elsewhere. This meant 
on the plains below, which had not the slightest vestige 
of shade, and judging from the appearance of the 
ground had once been ploughed and then abandoned, 
with the result that it was now covered with high grass, 
briers and sassafras scrubs. 

It was about the last place that anyone would choose 
for a camp, it seeming to possess all those qualities 
which we are told a camp should not have ; bi^t " orders 
is orders,^^ and there we camped. 

To pitch our tents we were compelled to fell incipient 
forests and remove various small boulders and other im- 
pediments natural to the place, and moreover to sur- 
round our stronghold with a ^^ goodly moat,'^ as, being 
cm an incline, we did not wish to have our nighf s repose 
(when we got it) disturbed by a miniature torrent rush- 
ing through the center of our canvas homes. 

But in the end we got things going pretty smoothly ; 
our duties were practically the same as they had been 
at Camp Black, excepting that we had a great deal more 
drilling and a good deal of skirmishing through wood- 
land and practice marches, which were one of the most 
interesting features of our stay. In selecting the dates 
for these, care was generally taken to have them take 
place when some infantry regiments were engaged in 
similar excursions, and then came the fun. 
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We would endeavor to cut out their wagon trains by 
dropping on them suddenly from some unexpected quar- 
ter, and they, until they became accustomed to these on- 
slaughts, were generally demoralized. On one occasion 
a New Jersey regiment, knowing that we were camped 
somewhere within striking distance, and fearing a sur- 
prise, were so very vigilant that the sentinels called the 
entire regiment to arms five times during the night 
while we were peacefully resting, ignorant of the terror 
inspired by our presence. Another sport practised on 
these marches was teaching our horses to swim. Some 
of them were adepts and seemed to enjoy it as much as 
we did, while others acted like some people, and refused 
to enter the water at all; the real fun was with these, 
and it was no uncommon sight to see horse and rider 
pushed aLnost bodily from the bank, fall in a confused 
heap and emerge spluttering; then, in his anxiety to 
reach terra firma,the horse, with his rider still clinging to 
him, would often- throw himself completely over back- 
ward, on the whole not a particularly amusing occupa- 
tion for his human instructor; most of them, however, 
after a while seemed to enjoy a " dip " as much as their 
masters. 

I happen to remember a few amusing incidents that 
occurred during our sojourn in the balmy South. One 
day, as the command was descending a mountain by a 
rather circuitous route, which was flanked on one side 
by an almost perpendicular bank, and on the other by 
a ravine, and at the bottom crossed a gorge over a nar- 
row bridge, we were startled by a terrific clatter and 
rumbling behind us, and by shouts of warning to " look 
out V^ We ^' looked out ^^ as best we could, and turned 
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to see if a regiment of artillery were descending upon 
us, bnt it was nothing more than one of our fonr-mule 
wagons descending at a prodigious rate, swinging from 
side to side, just missing one or two who were a little 
slow in giving right of way; the back wheels had the 
brake applied so hard that they slid, the driver was en- 
deavoring to control the leaders, while another occupant 
of the vehicle was piloting the wheelers as best as he 
could, but their efforts were all in vain. They came down 
that mountain faster, I guess, than they had ever done 
before or want to do again; somehow or other, by the 
finest kind of driving, their black conductor piloted 
them safely over the bridge, and finally brought them to 
a standstill by running them head on, into the side of a 
quarry near the road. Altogether, mules are not the 
most tractable creatures under the sun, and even a 
darky cannot always manage them, though he invariably 
succeeds far better than a white man. 

A curious illustration of the changes wrought by war 
happened to be brought to my notice one day. One of 
our boys chanced to pass a colored officer, and not being 
a Southerner, saluted him in passing; as he did so he 
noticed the officer eyeing him rather closely, and looking 
again, he thought the face seemed rather familiar; he 
was about to pass on, however, when to his surprise the 
officer stepped up and inquired how he was: "Where 

have I seen you before ? ^' queried Private X , Troop 

"A.^^ "Your face does look familiar." "0!" an- 
swered Lieutenant Z , " the last time you saw me 

I had the pleasure of waiting on you at Manhattan 
Beach." 

Once, while engaged in delivering telegrams, which 
was one of our duties (as telegraph companies wouldn^t 
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pay their own delivery boy, the Government had to do 
it), one of our men, noted in Metropolitan circles for 
his wealth as for his genial good humor, delivered a tele- 
gram to a private in some Western regiment; as he 
was departing the soldier recalled him, and with great- 
est condescension handed him a dime, which he took and 
still cherishes as the only salary he ever earned as a 
messenger boy. 

I happened to be wandering through Washington 
. one day while on leave, having nothing special to do, 
when a gentleman driving past asked me if I would care 
to see the city. I answered him that I should be de- 
lighted, and he immediately told me to step into his car- 
riage, and then drove to all the points of interest (and 
he knew them all, as he had lived about fifty years in 
Washington) ; he was most interesting, having traveled 
a great deal, and knowing nearly every one of promi- 
nence, including many of the leading senators and for- 
eign ambassadors. One of the many of the interesting 
episodes he told me was that, through a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of a livery stableman, Wilkes Booth, 
after the assassination of Pesidenit Lincoln, escaped with 
one of his horses, showing me at the same time the 
very streets and alleys through which the escape took 
place, and also pointing out Mrs. Surratt's house, where 
the whole conspiracy was supposedly hatched. He then 
took me to his home, which by the way was worth seeing 
for its own sake, as, besides being a small palace, it con- 
tained very many interesting trophies and relics given 
him by celebrities the world over. Then, after treating 
me with all the hospitality for which the South is 
famous, as I thanked him for his kindness, he put out 
his hand and said : ^^ You are always welcome to anything 
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I can do for you ; it is the uniform, my boy." In fact, this 
was but one of the many agreeable instances of kindliness 
shown us everywhere by the inhabitants of the various 
States and districts in which we camped or through 
which we passed. I can only remember one instance 
in which we were not treated with the greatest kind- 
ness, and that occurred in the mountains of Virginia. 
A couple of boys and myself, after a very hard day^s 
march in the rain, sought refreshment in a farmhouse, 
but far from receiving the whole-souled Virginia hospi- 
tality, of which we had had so many proofs, it was only 
after the most persistent efforts and a lavish expenditure, 
that we succeeded in obtaining a little bad jelly and but- 
termilk (which I detest) from the reluctant housewife, 
who seemed to think, judging by her manner and ac- 
tions, that we were on a plundering expedition and in- 
tended to carry off the entire house to satisfy our fero- 
cious appetites. 

On these various marches we traversed many of the 
old battlefields of the Civil War. Nearly every male 
inhabitant of a respectable age had been an old cavalry- 
man, and often they would gather round camp in the 
evening and entertain us with tales of many a hair- 
raising escape and daring raid in which they had been 
engaged, perhaps at that very spot, more than thirty 
years before. 

In Leesburg I was standing by the curb waiting for 
the main body to arrive, and several of the "old in- 
habitants " had gathered round for a pleasant chat, 
when one of the oldest said: "Well, if it was thirty 
years ago, neither you nor I would ^ a-been standin' here 
so quiet ;^ " but he added, " It^s all over now, and I only 
wish I could go along with you." " Well," said another. 
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evidently attracted by my gray shirt (we always wore 
gray and not the regular army blue shirts), "you look 
pretty much like a ^ Reb ' yourself with that shirt on/' 
Everywhere we went we were treated with some genial 
kindness and hospitality, which showed how well trouble 
had united North and South, and once again made 
America one. 

From what I have been saying I suppose you will 
think Camp Alger a sort of a paradise and summer re- 
sort; but, contrasted with its other features, the little 
episodes which I have just mentioned were like so many 
oases in a desert. 

To describe the monotony of those weeks of waiting 
would be to recall too many disagreeable things, which, 
thank goodness, are past, but it would not be fair to let 
the opportunity go by without saying just a word about 
the more dreary side of camp life. 

We were about seven weeks in that delightful spot. 
Our camp, as I have said, had not a vestige of shade, 
and as it never rained it became so parched and dusty 
as to be almost insupportable. Day after day the ther- 
mometer in our tents woidd register 110 deg. and dust 
clouds swept over us incessantly; day by day our water 
supply became lower, while a man was limited to a 
bucket or two for his bath; the heat was so intense that 
the horses had to be taken to the woods every day and 
brought back at night. A new artesian well would be 
driven, the water pronounced pure, we would use it two 
or three days, and then it would be declared unfit for use 
and condemned. 

The camp became so large that it was found necessary 
to establish a mounted provost to prevent reckless driv- 
ing, drunkenness and other petty inconveniences to 
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which every camp is more or less subject. At times 
these duties were a little exciting, and one occasion I 
particularly remember. 

It was on the eve of the Fourth, and a lot of the men, 
pay in hand, through some misunderstanding of orders, 
broke camp and started for Washington to celebrate ; the 
regular provost could not control them, and a request 
was sent to headquarters for help. 

It was a little after ten, a bright moonlight night, 
taps had sounded and most of the men were asleep. 
I happened to be up, as I had some special work to at- 
tend to, and was just getting ready to turn in, when " to 
arms'' sounded, and was immediately followed by 
"boots and saddles.'^ Everything was in a bustle in 
less than half a minute, and in less than ten 
minutes, without knowing really what the matter 
was, we were galloping toward the village of Falls 
Church. We were told en route that some men 
had broken camp, and to arrest any man found without 
a pass. In the village proper everything was confusion, 
and a great many of the would-be revelers were cap- 
tured, but we were told several parties had gotten 
through and were on their way to Washington. Squads 
were dispatched along every road. I happened to get 
separated from my command, and had covered my terri- 
tory, when I heard some one shouting from a side road. 
I got there in a hurry, and found a corporal and three 
troopers from Troop " C '^ who had just captured two 
men who were trying to get through concealed in a 
wagon under a lot of market stuff. The corporal sent 
one of his troopers, whose horse was played out, back 
with the prisoners, and substituted me in his place. We 
learned that there were quite a number of men ahead of 
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us, and we started to catch them. Well, we certainly 
did cover the ground; we put six miles behind us on a 
pretty tight run, and were within about a mile and a 
half of the Potomac, but had yet got no sight of the 
pursued, although we knew from several people we 
passed that they were ahead of us. We at last got on 
the main road and saw them in the moonlight about 
three-quarters of a mile ahead of us. We knew they 
would hear us long before we got to them, and unless 
we got there in a hurry they would reach a patch of 
woods, and once there they could laugh at pursuit. We 
made a hot finish, and the stones flew that last half 
mile; they saw us coming, and, as expected, made 
for the woods, but we managed to get four of them just 
as they thought they were safe. The corporal told me 
to dismount and search them for concealed weapons, 
which I did, feeling very much like the stage soldier 
as he searches the captured spy ; but unlike that person, 
I found nothing. I mounted again, and we marched 
our disgusted prisoners to the provost station, at the 
Potomac Bridge, and turned them over to the guard. 
The rest of the command soon came up with a few 
more prisoners, and we started for camp. I slept a 
good part of the way back. We arrived at dawn, and 
were given an extra hour^s sleep, about an hour and a 
half altogether. A pretty good nighf s work. 

With this and other adventures, and any amount of 
heat and monotony, we passed the time as best we coidd, 
and began to fear that we had reached the goal of our 
military career, when on a certain Friday night orders 
came to prepare at once to move to Newport News, en 
route for Porto Eico. I never saw any medicine have the 
instantaneous effect of those orders; the sick list disap- 
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peared as if by magic, and the surgeon had nothing to 
do but pack his trunk. We worked like army mules on 
an up grade all that Saturday, and, as usual, were ready 
long before anyone else. At about nine a'clock we 
moved out of camp, only leaving behind unpleasant 
memories and a burning pile of debris. 

We arrived at the station a little after ten o^elock, 
but for some unknown reason were not allowed to board 
our train until three in the morning. The trip did not 
even have the excitement of a breakdown or derailment, 
though of course we were about six hours late. After 
the usual delay, we pitched camp at Newport News, on 
what seemed an ideal plateau, overlooking the welcome 
water, but it turned out to be the hottest place this side 
of . We remained until Thursday, as our trans- 
port was not ready. It was a pretty hard week, a week 
of farewells, which, under the circumstances, were not 
calculated to be either refreshing or invigorating, but 
we lived through heat and farewells, and even through 
loading the " Massachusetts.^^ 

We commenced loading, if I remember correctly, 
Wednesday, about two o^clock; it was one of those 
scorchers, sprinkled at intervals by showers. Our or- 
ders were to hustle, and we did ; in fact, we had to, for 
loading twelve hundred horses and mules is not par- 
ticularly easy at any time, but crowding them into a space 
which even they recognized was not intended for half 
their number, was a star job. About six o^clock I was 
relieved and told to go and get some supper, which per- 
mission I jumped at — enjoyed a swim there en route 
for mess. Although my exterior was not prepossessing, 
another one of the boys and myself hustled over to the 
best hotel in town, where a casual passer would have 
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probably gazed in wonder at the unwonted sight of a 
gold-laced general and a man who, to all intents and 
purposes closely resembled an ash-man, seated at the 
same table, and, " mirabile dictu," the " ash-man " got 
his dinner first, while the general fretted and fumed. 
Moral: fifty cents in waiter^s hand brings more than 
gold lace on generars back. 

Apropos of this transport loading: Mules were the 
most interesting part of it all. By the time all the 
horses were securely aboard, it was well on in the even- 
ing, and all the mules had to be got on board that night. 
As there was no one else on hand to do the job, and 
Troop A was within reach, we were, as usual, impressed 
into service. Picture to yourself the large covered shed of 
the dock, the flickering arc lamps casting brilliant lights 
and deeper shadows here and there on piles of bales and 
boxes, interspersed with dismantled guns and gun-car- 
riages — swearing soldiers and stevedores, puffing en- 
gines, heaps of saddles and all manner of equipment, 
tangled hither and thither; and then imagine the de- 
light of piloting a fractious mule through it all to the 
narrow runway leading into the ship — when your trou- 
bles really began. Some of the mules were simply 
belted and swung aboard by the steam winch, but the 
greater number we were fated to pilot aboard by main 
hand power. Although the first gangway was ill-lit 
and very steep, we managed it fairly well, but by the 
time this was over, and the wondering and protesting 
mule had been led through the dark and tortuous pas- 
sages to the next plank which was to guide him upward 
or downward, as the case might be, the resxdt was gen- 
erally a well-sustained demurrer on his part. To give 
you an idea how this trivial difficulty was overcome, let 
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me tell you, to begin with, that the gangplanks leading 
from one deck to another were abont three and a half 
feet wide, with a high rail on each side, and inclined at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. An unwilling 
mule was helped up in about this way: A strong rope 
was attached to his halter and eight or ten men made 
fast to the other end; another rope was then fastened 
to the bottom rail of the runway and passed round the 
hind quarters of the unmoving beast to a "gang^^ at 
the other end. The whole proceeding took but a few 
seconds ; at the word " Give away !" those on top pulled 
the halter rope, the others tightened up the breeching 
rope, and thus assisted from both ends, and encouraged 
by a balestick, the remonstrating passenger was passed 
on to his berth. This experience and others not unlike 
it have, I think, qualified us to teach the art of load- 
ing live stock under trying circumstances, as we cer- 
tainly had all kinds of variety in the business, from the 
civilized dock of Jersey City to the " sling ^^ and the 
small boat of Ponce. 

The mule operation on the "Massachusetts" had 
wiled away the time from ten o^clock in the evening 
until one o^clock in the morning — "a heavy interim," 
as Desdemona would have called it — but at last the haw- 
sers were cast off, and cheered by the tired stevedores, a 
score of loafers and half a dozen weeping wives, we 
started for the land of our conquests. 

There were three or four transports in our fleet, which 
was supposed to be "convoyed" by the St. Louis, but 
after passing the capes, our boat being the slowest, we 
were deprived of the pleasure of their company, and did 
not get a glimpse of them again until we sighted them^ 
five days later, off the coast of Porto Eico. 



When we got well out to sea some of us started to in- 
vestigate the intricacies of a military transport, and were 
treated to more than one surprise. Our quarters were 
aft, in one of the lower freight holds, about on a level 
with the water line, and below the cargo of horses and 
mules, who of course could not have lain below. Our 
hammocks were slung one above the other, in double- 
deck fashion, with about twelve inches between them. 
The place was lighted by one or two electric lights, and 
ventilation came as best it could. A great many of us slept 
on deck, and I have often seen men sleeping so close 
together that they overlapped each other, so that if one 
man moved he disturbed at least five or six of his neigh- 
bors. There was some trouble with the lavatories, and 
if one wanted a bath he had to be on deck at six o'clock 
and have the boatswain hose him with salt water. 

The only food we were allowed to have cooked or 
warmed was coffee, which was served without milk or 
sugar ; we ate roast beef and corn just as they came from 
the cans, without even being warmed, but we learned to 
like it well enough, and to be mightily glad to get it. 
The water, when we had any, which was not always 
the case, was about the color of gutter water, having 
about the same taste, I imagine, and so warm and dis- 
gusting that the horses would scarcely drink it, but yet I 
have been so thirsty that I have dipped my head into 
the horses' pails and drank the stuff as if it had been the 
nectar of the gods. Something was the matter with the 
pumps, and all the water for horses and men had to be 
taken from the hold by buckets. Once the men at the 
upper end of the rope noticed it rather heavy, and when 
the burden came up found it to be one of the men who 
had fainted below; and immediately came orders for 
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some one to take his place. There were two or three 
fires aboard in the hay, and, considering the water sup- 
ply, this was not particularly amusing, but by dint of 
hard work and scorched fingers the burning bales were 
committed to the deep without half the ship^s company 
knowing of the occurrence. I think one of the most 
weird sights I ever saw was the burial of a horse at sea. 
It was the night before we sighted land. I was sleep- 
ing on the superstructure over the horses, and was 
awakened by the unusual sound of a steam winch at work. 
I opened my eyes and half sat up to see what the com- 
motion was ; the tropic moonlight was almost as bright 
as day, the sea was calm, and we scarcely rose and fell 
on the glassy waves. I turned and almost started, for 
within ten feet of me, swaying to and fro, high above 
the deck, white and ghastly, was a horse. Even as I 
looked the boom swung overboard, the noose was slipped, 
there was a dull splash, and one cavalryman had lost a 
faithful friend. 

The next morning we sighted land! All day we 
sailed along the coast, and about three o'clock in the 
afternoon we sighted some of our transports hove-to 
off the port of Ponce, and as we glided by cheer after 
cheer swept across the water from one ship to another, 
but alas ! our captain tried a " grand stand " finish, if 
we can here use the term, and ran us hard and fast 
aground. 

At any rate, it gave us an opportunity to gaze upon 
the beauties of nature, and viewed from the distance the 
scene was entrancing: in the foreground the harbor 
filled With vessels of every description, from the mud- 
scow to the man-of-war; the town, which distance made 
picturesque, and here and there along the shore, in a 
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bed of green, nestled a snowy spot that marked the 
location of a camp, while in the background the moun- 
tains rose in jagged peaks, on whose summit the clouds 
rested, while the setting sun brought out the most beau- 
tiful effects of light and shadow, and made the whole 
scene look like some fairy island. But oh ! how deceiv- 
ing was the vision when we came to know the reality. 

Well, they — ^that is to say, about every craft in the 
harbor — ^were all night trying to get us off, but to no 
purpose; we had come to stay. The next morning we 
loaded our saddles and equipments (except haversack 
and side arms) into lighters, and as it was feared the 
ship would not be safe if a blow came up we were 
ordered aboard the auxiliary " Prairie,^^ manned for the 
most part by the Massachusetts N'aval Eeserve. 

We climbed down the side into a small boat which 
had about twice the load it was intended for, and as there 
was but one sailor and the coxswain, some of us lent a 
hand at an oar. There was quite a swell on, and when we 
came alongside, as the boat rose on the top of a wave, 
some one would lean out of a port and grab you by the 
neck, some one else would give you an upward push, the 
small boat would drop from under you, and you would 
be hauled aboard. 

Those boys certainly did treat us well. One came 
along to where I was standing and offered me a bowl of 
rice pudding, saying that I needed it more than he did, 
which certainly was true. I thanked him and enjoyed 
that rice pudding as I rarely have enjoyed anything else. 
The following morning a large barge or lighter was 
brought alongside and we were piled aboard her. /The 
next problem was to get the unwieldy tub over the two 
intervening miles to shore; finally, after much contra- 



diction and profanity, a line was passed us from one 
of the smaller transports, and the captain announced 
that he would tow us as far in as the draft of his boat 
would allow. Our old scow had no keel or rudder, and 
when the steamer began to move she would swing first to 
port and then to starboard, bringing up with a jerk that 
threatened disaster. When we were about half way in we 
were told the steamer could go no further, and that we 
must shift for ourselves. We managed to attract the 
attention of the " l^error^s " steam launch, which gave us 
a line and towed us in as far as it could and then 
dropped us. With the aid of some poles we managed 
to push ourselves, somehow or other, and at last "we 
were in the enemies^ country,^^ but alas! without our 
horses, and a cavalryman without his horse is at best 
but a sorry object. '' 

We made ourselves at home immediately, however, and 
in shorter time than it takes to tell most of us were well 
provided with pineapples, bananas, mangoes, " canepes," 
cigars, guava jelly and other little native delicacies, and 
endeavoring, for the most part, to consume them all sim- 
ultaneously. We were at once interrupted in our banquet, 
and formed in columns and marched back three or four 
blocks through most filthy streets to a little square in 
the center of which was a church, the exact picture of 
the Spanish Mission churches, built hundreds of years 
ago, one occasionally comes across in Mexico and South 
America. We could hardly call the square a park, for 
it reminded one more of an abandoned field than a 
place of amusement; goats and naked children shared 
the delights of piles of garbage and stagnant pools of 
water, while fond mothers, in rather negligee attire, 
gazed admiringly at their filthy oflEspring. 



It was about midday, the sun poured down from a 
cloudless sky (it doesnH rain till afternoon), and the 
heat was intense; we piled our stuff together, mounted 
a guard (of which I was one), and the rest of the men 
sought shelter on neighboring verandas, where the na- 
tives for the most part received them in a very friendly 
manner. 

If one could only forget his whereabouts, and gaze in- 
land and away from all the surrounding squalor, he was 
well repaid, as the picture was a beautiful one. Within 
a few hundred yards the cane fields and banana groves 
began, and stretched away for miles to the foot of the 
hills, an unbroken sea of green, studded here and there 
with an islet of tall palms or the snowy roof of a planta- 
tion house, while beyond, the mountains lifted their pin- 
nacles to the clouds, and out of their dark forests one 
could occasionally see rising a thin column of smoke from 
some Spanish stronghold. 

The houses, inhabitants, and in fact everything looked 
very much as I should imagine Spanish possessions of 
two centuries ago ; low flat buildings, lumbering ox carts 
and picturesque natives were in strong contrast to the 
government mule teams and their loud-mouthed drivers, 
who dashed here and there through narrow streets, scat- 
tering terror along their path. Apropos of these ox 
teams, it was a common sight to see the patient beasts 
plodding wearily along, driver goad in hand, aiding 
them with Spanish oaths and such good prodding that 
the blood streamed down their shoulders, and their 
flanks were so well punctured that they looked as though 
a charge of fine shot had been fired into them. 

We stayed in that delightful spot all day, and toward 
evening our detachment, left on the transport, succeeded 



in getting seventeen horses ashore (among them miii^)^ 
and orders came for all those whose horses had arrived 
to proceed at once to Ponce and join Captain Hoppin's 
Troop " B ^^ of the Second Cavalry. The horses were 
not sufficiently recuperated after their trip (so some 
one said that had authority) to enable us to ride them, 
so our orders were to lead them out. A wagon was fur- 
nished us, into which we piled our equipments, and 
about eight o^clock that evening we started for the front. 

We arrived in the city of Ponce proper, and as no 
one knew the precise locality of Captain Hoppin^s com- 
mand I was sent to investigate. I wandered all over 
the town, from the Hotel Frangais to the Provost Mar- 
shaFs office, and no one had ever heard of "him we 
sought.^^ During my search a carriage, preceded by a 
mounted officer, came tearing through, and I subse- 
quently heard that its occupant was a certain lieutenant 
who had been shot by one of his own men while making 
a reconnoissance of the Spanish pickets. He has since 
recovered. 

Some one finally obtained information to the eflEect 
that Captain Hoppin's command was about three or four 
miles beyond the city, and oflE we started. After a most 
uninteresting walk, and crossing several streams, we ar- 
rived where he was supposed to be, but no one had heard 

of him. Sergeant E , commanding us, ordered us to 

remain where we were while he made a tour of inspec- 
tion, which resulted in the waste of an hour but no 
other benefit. It was about one o'clock A. M. by this 
time, and he told us to remain where we were, for the 
night, and that we would ride back to Ponce, find our 
long-looked for friend; and return in the morning. 

importunately for us the night was a very beautiful one, 
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the moonlight was ahnost as bright as day, the air cool, 
and not a sound disturbed the quiet that reigned in the 
sleeping army around us, except now and then one would 
hear the firing of pickets on distant outposts or the song 
of some tropical night bird. 

I arranged my bed between two furrows, and pulling 
my blanket over my head to keep oflE the dew, with the 
sky for a roof and no pillow, I slept as I have rarely 
slept before or since. When we awoke the sun was up 
and the band of a neighboring regiment was playing 
some familiar march to call the sleeping camp from 
dreamland to duty, and my first care was to get a break- 
fast, and a good one at that. After considerable trou- 
ble I succeeded in receiving an excellent meal for three 
or four of us, and had, thank goodness ! packed it thor- 
oughly away before our sergeant returned with the glad 
tidings that we had passed our long-looked-for captain 
three or four miles to the rear, and with orders to saddle 
up and get back again. 

Our camp was just outside the city of Ponce, near a 
small river, and, taken altogether, was better, in my opin- 
ion, than any of our former camp sites. 

It took about a week to get all our horses oflE and have 
everything running smoothly, and during that time we 
left a detail aboard the " Massachusetts ^^ to care for our 
horses. On one occasion the other organizations seemed 
to forget their horses entirely, and our men watered 
about one thousand head with hand buckets, — a pretty 
good day^s work ! Our Troop, with Troop " B *' of the 
Second Cavalry, was attached to General Miles as his 
personal escort, but we did not have much escorting to 
do, as news came of suspension of hostilities before 
anything like a real fight took place. 
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The day before the unwelcome news arrived we received 
orders to be ready to move at fifteen minutes^ notice, and 
were kept on the " qui vive ^^ for twenty-four hours. We 
were sure the long-desired opportunity had at last ar- 
rived, and some of us I guess had visions of wounds and 
decorations and promotions; but as the cable, for some 
unknown reason, happened to be working, our hopes 
were dashed. We had looked forward to an opportunity 
like this through the monotony of dreary months of 
camp life, and now, on the very brink, we were denied 
it all. It was hard luck, but we took it, as we had learned 
to take most else, as a matter of fact, with a little 
profanity. 

But do not imagine for one moment that if our op- 
portunity of earning glory had vanished we had noth- 
ing to do ; on the contrary, our real hard work was just 
beginning. First, a detail of fifteen men was sent to 
several of the small towns of the interior to communi- 
cate cessation of hostilities to incredulous Spanish garri- 
sons. I was unfortunately not one of that detail, but I 
happen to remember a rather interesting incident that 
occurred on the trip. 

They succeeded for a day or two in convincing the 
Spaniards of the state of things then existing, and all 
went well enough till they tried to communicate the 
news to a certain little town whose name I have forgot- 
ten. They were, as usual, halted by the Spanish sentinel. 
The lieutenant commanding said he wished to see the 
commanding oflBcer; he was told that he was several 
miles away and could not be seen. The point was in- 
sisted on, however, and finally the sentry disappeared 
around a bend of the road, and in a few moments the 
officer who had been miles away appeared on the scene, 
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surrounded by a body guard of five or six men with 
Mausers loaded and cocked, and with a cocked pistol thrust 
into his cantel strap ; our boys were now perfectly aware 
that they were in the very center of an ambush, as they 
could hear the Spaniards prowling through the bushes 
on either side of the road, and they knew that if the 
least thing should occur to mar the peaceful side of the 
business there would be " a hot time,^^ and in all proba- 
bility they would never get out alive ; yet not a move was 
made, not a weapon drawn. 

At first the Spaniard was inclined to be haughty as 
well as incredulous, but finally realizing that he had met 
some people on whom bluflE made no impression, and 
who, though but a handful, did not seem in the slightest 
disturbed by his show of force, he finally became a little 
more reasonable, and ended by acceding, if I remember 
well, partly, at least, to our demands. When the parley 
was over, and our men turned to their lines, about two 
hundred Spaniards stepped from the brush on the flanks 
and rear, at once proving the truth of their suspicions. 
I asked one of the party what he thought of during 
those few embarrassing moments. ^^ WelV^ said he, " I 
was busily engaged in calculating whether I could shoot 
that Spanish oflBcer before he shot me, and that was as 
far as I got, as I knew that would in all probability be 
my last shot at anybody." 

On another occasion, when they entered a certain 
town, the Alcalde or Mayor rode forth in great pomp 
to meet them. When some days later a corporal and a 
few men were sent to take charge of the same town, they 
found the Alcalde disconsolate, clothed in rags and be- 
moaning his fate; it appeared that when the troops had 
left town after the previous visit the Spanish. ^^Yc^j^'sJikfifl^^ 
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ers had made life rather disagreeable for him, and he 

now asked for protection, and Corporal X was, for 

the first time in his existence, governor of a town. 

Among other duties, details were sent every few days 
with paymasters or to escort pack trains, etc. Later, de- 
tachments would be sent to guard certain districts where 
a lawless element had arisen and towns and plantations 
had been pillaged and burned ; this duty was rather in- 
teresting, as it had more variety and gave a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing the country and the inhabitants. I 
remember one old Frenchwoman who owned a large 
plantation complained against American intervention 
on the ground that it would raise wages, and when asked 
what she paid her hands she said, "Oh! a penny or 
two a day," and judging from the appearance of most 
of that class the statement seemed certainly true. 

Another thing that sometimes made one laugh was 
finding, in a store in some forlorn village, a sign read- 
ing, " Use Pears' Soap,'' or " Radway's Ready Relief," 
etc., and then from some miserable hovel would come 
the notes of a piano, while the voice of some hidden 
damsel screeched out the ever familiar " Sweet Marie " 
or "Maggie Murphy's Home," with words meaning — 
Heaven knows what ; certainly a most incongruous com- 
bination. 

One night about one o'clock we were awakened by 
"Boots and saddles," and whenever such a call was 
given at such an hour we generally knew something was 
wrong. We were saddled and armed and were moving 
out of camp without a sound — twenty minutes (a 
record) — no one knew where we were going nor what for, 
till we had been on the road several minutes, when we 
Jearned that we were bound for Santa Isabel, a 
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little village twenty miles away, over a road we knew 
nothing whatever about. We trotted seventeen miles 
out of that twenty, as we had to ^^ hustle" to prevent 
a threatened sack and burning of the town. The road 
was a ^'caulker ;" at one minute your horse would be up 
to his belly in a quagmire, at the next he would be 
stumbling over a pile of rocks or fording a stream whose 
depth was a matter of conjecture. One horse lost his 
footing completely, and horse and rider brought up in 
a creek, fortunately none the worse for wear. We ar- 
rived at Santa Isabel a little after three o'clock, with a 
record to our credit. We dropped upon the astonished 
town like lightning from a clear sky, but found every- 
thing quiet and in good order ; pickets were immediately 
thrown out several hundred yards, and the rest of us 
sought some rest. I climbed on to the balcony of a little 
shanty and slept beautifully on the boards, with no cov- 
ering but a shirt. In the meantime two oflBcers from 
the signal corps, who had accompanied us, tapped the 
telegraph wire and at once communicated our arrival 
and the state of things to General Wilson, who answered 
by complimenting us on the promptness of our work 
and telling us to return at our leisure. 

Our breakfast the next morning was rather comical. 
A roulette table was obtained from a gambling house, 
a lot of bowls from the saloon, some coffee and eggs 
from somewhere; we ate in the middle of the public 
square before the admiring gaze of the entire population, 
and incidentally had one of the best breakfasts I en- 
joyed during the campaign. The start for home was 
made the next day, and when we saw by daylight the 
road over which we had come in darkness we wondered 
how we had ever gotten there at all. T\\s?t^^^^^ ^^ss^^sc^Ss. 
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arches over small streams crossing the road that had 
caved in, leaving large open holes, and if a horse had 
ever gotten into one then good-by horse and rider. 

A few days later several more expeditions were dis- 
patched to patrol the neighboring country, but they had 
not been gone more than a day when orders came to pre- 
pare at once to embark for home. Well, we got these 
patrols back in very short order, I can assure you, but, as 
usual, we had to wait several more days before the final 
preparations were made. 

I sha'n^t soon forget the last morning of our stay on 
Porto Eican soil. Eeveille was sounded at five o'clock, 
and by seven all that was left of camp were a few cast- 
off clothes and empty meat cans and a horde of natives 
^^ scrapping '^ for the remnants. 

At last " Forward, march ! '^ rang out, and we were 
homeward bound. The Troop reached the port about 
nine o'clock, and as soon as possible we began loading 
our horses. Since our arrival an old coal barge had been 
brought from New York, and we loaded all our horses 
on this ; it was then towed to the " Mississippi,'' which 
lay a mile or so in the ofiing. Everything progressed 
favorably on the first trip, and we got all our horses 
aboard, but something happened as the barge was re- 
turning. She got away from her tow, and as a heavy 
wind was blowing she went ashore. More delay! No 
one seemed to know what to do, and we saw another day 
wasted. Finally, our "Top Sergeant," taking in the 
situation, remarked to me, as I happened to be near, 
that if we intended to get off that night we would have 
to take things into our own hands. Luckily, the Har- 
hor Mastei^s launch happened to be at the dock, and in 
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we jumped, and told the engineer to take us out to the 
transport on which the Harbor Master was engaged. 
We found him, and, after a somewhat lengthy explana- 
tion of the state of affairs, he told us to run the launch 
in as close as we could and pull the barge off. Imagine 
a thirty-five foot launch towing a coal barge, especially 
when it is hard aground ! Eather funny, isn't it ? The 
captain of the barge, who was a herculean negro, swam 
out to us with a rope; we made fast and started, but 
almost immediately the hawser became mixed up with 
the propeller, and before we could get free we were 
ashore ourselves. After great delay and loss of temper 
we got her off, and again tried to tow, but in vain. We 
then signaled another laimch to come to our assistance, 
which she did, and we started to pull in tandem. No 
use. We then managed to get the " Sarah," the only tug 
in the harbor, one of the blustering but eflScient New 
York kind, and by our combined efforts we got the 
barge off and into the dock. The horses belonging to 
some other troops were loaded, and we piled on a native 
barge and made for the transport. By the bye, one of 
the many things one learns in the life of a soldier is to 
board a ship under the most extraordinary conditions. 
When we came alongside we found it necessary to do a 
kind of flying trapeze act, and had to do it, moreover, 
weighted down with all our equipments, but no one went 
overboard. 

Our quarters were well below the water line, right by 
the stokehole, but as the ship was not overcrowded we 
were able to get better quarters above. All night they 
loaded, and at intervals we were awakened from our 
couch on the superstructure by unwonted noise and pro- 
fanity below, and if we were not too \wj^ ^^ ^'?rsi^^\^"^S«w 
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down and see a horse which had gone overboard and was 
making toward land for dear life ; but that caused no 
delay, as of course we could not wait to pick him up. 
At dawn we were shaken from our sleep by the screech 
of the siren and the slow throb of engines — ^we were ofiE ! 
The sun had risen brightly on the deep blue hills, and 
the homeward-bound pennant was at the masthead. That 
night Porto Rico, the land of our fame, sank into the 
sea with the setting sun. 

The old " Mississippi ^^ was no ocean greyhound, and 
our trip took a good seven days, but, as we were not over- 
crowded, and had little to do and plenty to eat, was 
comfortable enough. My tale draws to a close. I guess 
that particular Saturday morning of September last was 
about as memorable a one to most of the ship's company 
as they ever had or are likely to have. " Eeveille ^^ for 
the first time did not seem harsh, and we awoke without 
the usual morning profanity. " Chores ^^ were finished 
in short order, and then we betook ourselves to every 
point of vantage on superstructure and rigging. The 
morning was very hazy, and one could not see more 
than a few boat lengths in any direction. The first sight 
of land presented itself in the form of floating garbage, 
and then we knew ^ew York could not be far. In a 
few minutes we picked up the pilot and then we passed 
some fishermen, next came the dim outline of an outgo- 
ing steamer ; then the mist rose and we saw the curves of 
the shores, and one knew that he had and loved a coun- 
try. I, for one, never was so glad to see Loaig Branch. 

The steam pilot boat off the Hook let loose her siren, 
and as it waked the echoes every kind of craft in the 
harbor bellowed forth a welcome. The quarantine offi- 
cers were earlj^, and " did themselves proud,*^ and at 
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last we were fast to a dock in Jersey City, and Jersey 
City never looked so attractive before. I sha'n't delay 
as much over the unloading, as we found it necessary to 
do, but when we did get started we made a record. We 
boarded a special ferry-boat, and in a few minutes were 
bound for good old STew York. Half way across the 
river we could hear cheers of welcome, but even then we 
had little idea of the reception New York had in store 
for us, a reception such as one rarely gets in a lifetime, 
and such as makes one feel that all his hardships are 
repaid. 

The ^^ Squadron ^' and band awaited us, and some of 
the handshakes almost brought tears to one's eyes. 

As we mounted to the old familiar call we were greeted 
by a wild cheer, and off we pranced on a veritable tri- 
umphal march, which I fear made us forget the sick and 
suffering, among them our Acting Captain, who left the 
transport with an attack of typhoid. It might not be 
inappropriate to describe our costumes. Most of us had 
on our brown khaki breeches and leggings, all of us wore 
our gray flannel shirts, open at the neck, and sleeves cut 
off above the elbow, campaign hats very much the worse 
for wear, all our arms, and packed saddles, the horses 
incidentally looking about as rough as the men, most of 
whose beards were in rather an advanced state of pro- 
gression. A longshoreman very appropriately described 
the troop's appearance when he said, " Dey is de toughest 
lookin' mugs I'se seen in me life," and he certainly ought 
to be a good judge. 

We moved through various side streets to the Battery, 
then up Broadway to Park Bow, thence past the City 
Hall, where we were reviewed by the Mayor, and then 
again up Broadway. Our entii^ ttv^ \ft "^Sssi^-^sssx^^ 
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Street was one continuous cheer, and many a funny and 
touching episode occurred on that trip. Men would run 
along by the column asking all kinds of questions 
and offering us every imaginable thing, from cigar- 
ettes to whiskey. One came up to me and said, ^^I 
beg your pardon, but will you allow me to shake hands 
with you ? ^^ I never expect to be the subject of such ap- 
preciation again. Another asked me how the food was 
and if I was not hungry ; I told him I would not mind a 
meal, and as a result he followed me for two 
blocks before I could persuade him that I could 
not dismount then and there and go home to 
supper with him. One dignified-looking police- 
man, after a vain attempt to look unconcerned, finally 
took off his helmet, and waving it frantically joined the 
crowd in most enthusiastic cheers. The women were 
even more vehement than the men ; they shrieked them- 
selves hoarse, and threw flowers, flags, handkerchiefs — 
anything they had. It was the same everywhere, from 
the West Street saloon to the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Union League Club; everywhere the same enthusiasm. 
It might be interesting to state that our only breach of 
discipline of the whole campaign occurred on that day 
of triumph. We were to be reviewed at the ill-fated Wind- 
sor by our old commander. General Eoe, and, of course, 
we were supposed to pass at a most dignified ^' carry,^' 
but no sooner did that familiar figure appear on the bal- 
cony than the troop burst into one spontaneous cheer, 
and nothing on earth could have stopped us. 

At last we arrived at the Armory, our horses were 
stabled, and we filed up the runway and entered the 
ring. Every gallery was packed, and as we came in the 
band was completely drowned by the wildest burst of en- 
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thusiasm; we were drawn up in the old familiar way, 
the Captain (who had parted from us at Camp Alger on 
account of sickness, leaving the command to our First 
Lieutenant and only now resumed it) announced that we 
had been granted sixty days^ furlough, and the Troop was 
^' dismissed/^ The comic and the sentimental artist 
would both have found ample material in the ensuing 
scene. Eichly dressed women embraced the most un- 
inviting-looking specimens of the opposite sex, some 
laughing, some crying. Men fell upon each other's 
necks in a manner rarely seen in America, but everyone 
was happy. 

As I look back upon it now it all seems like a dim 
dream, and I sometimes wonder whether it really hap- 
pened. One thing, however, reminds me that the expe- 
rience was real, and that it will last through life, and 
that is the friendships it has made, for one learns to know 
and appreciate his companions in three months of army 
life in the camp or the field far better than one can in as 
many years of the drudgery of everyday existence. Often 
when I am a ^'little off^^ nothing acts so quickly in 
bringing back my spirits as a quiet reminiscence of ^^ Our 
Late War ^' and its many and varied experiences, none of 
which strikes me as quite so ludicrous as that I am a 
''Veteran.'' 
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